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survey of the whole field." The author says : " There is no great claim 
to originality in the book except in the presentation in logical and 
orderly arrangement of the different phases of progress covering the 
entire field of human activity." 

The book is divided into five parts, entitled : The Nature of Civili- 
zation ; The First Steps of Progress ; The Dawn of Civilization ; West- 
ern Civilization ; Modern Progress. Under these heads a succinct 
account is given of the important changes in human conditions and 
relations which are the substance behind the shadow frequently pro- 
jected as " history." 

It requires no little courage in our day of specialization for a uni- 
versity professor to do a piece of work of this sort, for beginners rather 
than for scholars. The results in this case justify the attempt. The 
book might well be made the basis of historical teaching in secondary- 
schools or colleges. Like any other book it would be a comparative 
failure unless used by a teacher who knows, or knows the necessity of 
knowing, more than the book contains. An instructor familiar with 
elementary sociological conceptions, and intelligent about historical 
method, might make Professor Blackmar's book do for pupils better 
than was done for college students a generation ago, when Guizot's 
more pretentious History of Civilization set the standard for some of 
our best college instruction. This modest " story " directs the reader's 
attention to the things of real moment in the experience of the race. 
From this point of view it is possible to present the incidents and 
accidents of history in a truer perspective than that in which they 
are ordinarily placed even by the most studious historians. 

It may be taking some risk, in the present state of the public mind, 
to assert that any good thing can come out of Kansas. I shall neverthe- 
less venture to say that Professor Blackmar has made a book worthy of 
general use. It should be secured by an enterprising publishing house 
and brought to the attention of teachers throughout the country. 

Albion W. Small. 



The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. By Charles 
B. Spahr, Ph.D. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 184. 
Price $1.50. 
It has long been one of the great merits of statistical science, so 

far as many of its devotees are concerned, that its method could be 
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used in destroying the power of a general impression and even to refute 
such a general impression by proving its opposite. While the manipu- 
lation of figures for political or rather partisan purposes has been a 
great abuse, yet statistics really performed the corrective service as one of 
its chief functions. Mr. Spahr comes preaching a new doctrine, and 
announces in his preface, that " he has come to believe that social sta- 
tistics are only trustworthy when they show to the world at large what 
common observation shows to those personally familiar with the con- 
ditions described." If it is true that "upon matters coming within its 
field, the common observation of the common people is more trust- 
worthy than statistical investigations of the most unprejudiced experts " 
(p. v.), it is at least pertinent to inquire what is the justification of this 
elaborate statistical presentation which the author makes. If it adds 
nothing to popular impressions, not even scientific accuracy, is it not 
reprehensible to give it the appearance of doing so ? 

It is even possible that the author has indulged in some of the per- 
formances of the statistical prestidigitator, to whose activities statistics 
owe much of their disrepute. At least such an impression is possible 
when such statements as the following form a justification for general- 
izations covering the entire country. On page 65 the author says : (1) 
" The small holdings of real estate should be increased about one-half, 
because of the failure to record real estate in the rural counties. It is 
chiefly the small holdings of realty that fail to be recorded. (2) The 
small holdings of realty should be reduced about one-half, because the 
returns cover the gross possessions of the decedents." Why 50 per 
cent, should be added and subtracted instead of 20 per cent, or 100 
per cent, is not suggested. Now while this particular readjustment 
does not affect the relative proportion in this particular table, it reveals 
the unscientific character of statistics drawn to accord with popular 
impressions. Nor does this criticism fail to recognize the fact that the 
author has made some special investigations into this field, though 
covering a limited area ; but that fact alone does not justify such 
sweeping assertions of such importance without elaborating the basis 
for the assumptions. In other words, there are too many occasions in 
the argument where the connecting link is an assumption (<?. g., pp. 65, 
68, 69, 97, 99, 100), often no doubt well founded; but assumptions 
however well founded are not statistics. 

Some of the difficulties into which the author is led by such a 
method are revealed in the following instance. In his estimate of the 
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national income the author credits 2790 million dollars to manufactures 
and mechanical trades, 1674 millions of this being wages; the total 
earned by 5,091,000 persons, of whom 4,650,000 were wage earners. But 
the eleventh census (Extra Census Bulletin, No. 67) estimates the total 
wages in manufacturing industries at $2,282,823,265, almost as much 
as Mr. Spahr allows to wages and profits combined. Of this sum $1,890,- 
908,747 was earned by the 4,250,783 employes, exclusive of officers, 
firm members and clerks. In other words, a smaller number of wage- 
earners, according to the census, earns almost the sum that Mr. Spahr 
credits to both profits and wages of the whole number engaged in 
these pursuits. Whence this great discrepancy ? The census estimates 
are based upon direct returns from manufacturers. Without accepting 
the infallibility of the eleventh census, it is pertinent to ask whether Mr. 
Spahr's estimates are trustworthy. Mr. Spahr derives his figures as 
follows: The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 1890 
found the average yearly earnings for all employes to be $360, based 
upon returns from 20,000 establishments; and the average annual 
profits to be approximately two-thirds of the wages of the employes. 
The great objection to this estimate as representative of the entire 
country is that in an older settled country wages are lower than where 
industries are further developed, and also that Massachusetts has 
an exceptionally large number of women and children employed in 
industries. 

Throughout the entire countrywomen form only 17.2 per cent, of 
all engaged, while in Massachusetts they form 26.5 per cent. Since 
most of these are in manufactures in Massachusetts and more widely 
distributed throughout other occupations in other states, the discrep- 
ancy is magnified. The proportion is only surpassed by Rhode 
Island with 26.7 per cent, and the District of Columbia with 31.6 per 
cent., this latter having nothing to do with manufactures. A somewhat 
similar objection might be made to taking the ratio of profits to wages 
in Massachusetts as indicative of the ratio in the country at large. 
To what extent this error vitiates the estimates concerning the dis- 
tribution of incomes by classes (chap, vi) cannot be computed, but that 
such a vitiation occurs cannot be doubted. 

The same procedure is resorted to in order to determine the 
incomes of the 2,863,000 persons classed as "others in trade and trans- 
portation." Respecting the 3,357,000 persons classed as servants and 
laborers, "everyone's common observation may be trusted" (p. 100), 
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guided to some extent in the case of the common laborers by frag- 
mentary official statistics. It might be about as easy to determine 
accurately the rate of wages of these classes as to determine "every 
one's common observation," if that means anything more than the per- 
sonal impressions of the writer. 

However, it is not to be presumed that the book is without merit, 
for it has great merits. The author is also original, or at least inde- 
pendent, in regard to some of his conclusions as well as to his method 
and conception of statistics. His defense and advocacy of a personal- 
property tax (chap, viii) certainly shows that he reaches economic con- 
clusions in a somewhat different way from that in which statistical 
ones are sometimes reached. Nor does his predilection for "silver" 
(chap, v) depend upon a similar coincidence with the popular impres- 
sion. Such positions do show, however, that the author is an inde- 
pendent thinker in fields where scientific opinion is almost universally 
upon the side criticised. 

The historical reviews of the distribution of wealth, the growth 
of incomes, etc., are concise and suggestive ; the brief analyses of the 
results of the Civil War and of the protective tariff are keen and to the 
point; and the brief statement of the railroad problem and the prob- 
lems of taxation are helpful and worthy of close attention if not 
conclusive. In fact it is because there is much that is commendable 
both in motives and the general conclusions that it is to be regretted 
that the method is so vulnerable. The author is familiar with the sub- 
ject and with such statistical investigations as have been made. But 
the overpowering desire for definite and conclusive results, a feeling 
that every investigator can appreciate, has led to a treatment of the 
subject which at times is unscientific. Nor is science a fetich here, for 
being unscientific means that the results are neither conclusive, nor 
strictly accurate. 

And those who sympathize with the author's attitude should be the 
first to perceive the dangers involved. If social truths are to be gained 
by revelation — even if the oracle consulted is common opinion — there 
is no means for proving Mr. Mallock's revelation less reliable than 
Mr. Spahr's. A serious objection to all oracular pronouncements is 
that they are capable of contradictory interpretations. Nor will the 
vox populi, vox statistici theory prove to be any more reliable. A 
serious factor in the present social condition is the lack of intellectual 
sympathy. And if the proposed theory be allowed there is little hope 
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of mitigating the present evil of class interpretation of social prob- 
lems. While the Nation and the Outlook might agree as to the 
desirability of such a process, yet their interpretations would never be 
harmonious. 

Mr. Spahr's general conclusions may be summarized as follows. 
As to the distribution of property : Less than half of the families in 
America are propertyless ; yet seven-eighths of the families hold but 
one-eighth of the national wealth, while i per cent, of the families hold 
more than the remaining 99 per cent. As to the distribution of incomes : 
One-eighth of the families in America receive more than half of the 
aggregate income, and the richest 1 per cent, receives a larger income 
than the poorest 50 per cent., this latter class receiving from property 
alone as large an income as half of the people receive from property 
and labor. As to national taxation : The wealthy class pay less than 
one-tenth of the indirect taxes, the well-to-do class less than one- 
quarter, and the relatively poorer classes more than two-thirds. As to 
local taxation : Our system is the most just in the world to the poorer 
classes; for from incomes less than $1200 less than 3 per cent, is 
taken, and from incomes above $5000 7 per cent, is taken. Yet these 
relatively humane burdens rest twice as heavily upon the property of 
the poorer classes as upon the property of the rich. When these local 
taxes are joined with the national the aggregate tax is one-twelfth of 
the income of every class. There is no exception of wages. The 
wealthiest class is taxed less than 1 per cent, on its property, while the 
mass of the people are taxed more than 4 per cent, on theirs. In 
this way the separation of classes is accelerated by the hand of the 
state. 

It is neither to the motives nor the general conclusions of the work 
that objections are taken, but to the method. The end does not jus- 
tify the means, for the means but become obstacles to the realization 
of the end, — the removal of the alleged conditions. It is a favorite 
amusement with a certain class of individuals to construct straw men 
only to be destroyed by their own brave selves. Such a practice has 
no serious consequences and misleads few. But it is quite a different 
thing when sincere friends of the common man erect dummies of this 
kind to be destroyed by the other fellow. The fallacies in Mr. Spahr's 
method will but render more complacent the self-satisfied adherent of 
laissez faire and the existing status. 

Paul Monroe. 



